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The Procession of the Bride 
ption Hall ‘The 
from Windsor Castle 


and Bridegroom through the 
Departure of the Prince 
Arrival of the Prince and Princess at 
the Paddington Station The Civie and Royal Procession 
passing St. Paul's Cathedral -Strewing Flowers before the 
Prince and Princes Terrace Pier at Gravesend— The 
Royal Pree ion passing the National Gallery —1 
rations and Hluminations of Temple Bar, Trafalgar Square, 
and the Choildbadl cene at the Adelphi Theatre 
Nightof the Marringe 
lace presented to the 
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on the 
: No more Seats 
Prince Alexandra by the City of 
London The Diamond Coronet and other Jewels presented 
to the Princess by the Prince of Wales—-The Wedding Cake, 
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‘In conclusion, this hook is well worth perusing system 
rinning to end. It is a contribution to a | 
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ass of literature which 
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New and revised edition, price 12s, 
VOICE AND SINGING,| 
Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for 
ApoLro PRERRARI | 
‘The great and deserved suecess of this work has brought | 
it, in no long time, to a second edition, carefully revised, 
additional exercises, which 


YHE 


(The 


and enriched with a number of 
gre ith increase it 

* Since its first publication this book has met with general 
acceptance, and i a vade-mecum by many of 
the most eminent and intelligent vocal instructors both in 
the metropolis and the provinces. We say vocal instructors, 
weause it is only to instructors that works of this class can 
be of material use. Singing is not an art which ean be 
learned by solitary study with the help of books, and those 
who are self-taught (as itis called) are always badly taught. 
But a good treatise, in which the principles and rules of the 
art, founded on reason and experience, are clearly expressed, 
is of infinite value, first to-instructors, in assisting them to 
adopt a rational and efficient method of teaching, and next 
to pupils themselves, in constantly reminding them of, and 
enabling them to profit by, the lessons of their master. In 
both these ways Signor Ferrari's work has been found 
pre-eminently useful, 

‘The foundation of singing is the formation of the voice. 
A bad voice cannot be made a good one; but the most 
medioere voice may be made a source of pleasure both to its 
and to others. Accordingly, ample dissertations 
on the formation of the voice abound in our treatise on 
singing. But it unfortunately happens that these disserta- 
tions are more calculated to perplex than to enlighten the 
reader. We could refer to well-known works by professors 
| of singing of great and fashionable name, in which the rules 
for the formation of the voice are propounded with such a 
parade of science, and with descriptions of the vocal organs 
so minute, and so full of Greek anatomical terms, that no 
nnlearned reader can possibly understand them. Signor 
Ferrari (as he tells us) was brought up to the medical pro- 
fession before, following the bent of his inclination, he 
jut this circum- 
it made him acquainted with the physical 
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stance, while 


in the | construction of the human organsof sound, has not led him 
ubseribers at One Guinea have the use of four | 


into the common error of displaying superfluous learning. 
We have not a word about the ‘ glottis’ or trachawa,’ but we 
have a broad principle distinctly enunciated, and intelligent 
to everybody. 
‘Signor Ferrari's priaciple is of the simplest kind. 
” he says, “* who can spe “ak may sing. Theonly 
nce between speaking and singing is, that in speaking 
we strike the sound impulsively and immediately leave it, 
whereas in singing we have to sustain the sound with the 
same form of articulation with which we struck it im- 
pulsively.” It is on this principle that Signor Ferrari's 
practical rules for the formation and cultivation of the 
voice are based. To give the pupil a sufficient control of 
the breath for utterance of prolonged sounds—to soften the 
harshness and increase the strength and equality of the 
natural tones of the voice, without ever forcing it—these 
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D’AUBIGNE’S REFORMATION IN 
THE TIME OF CALVIN.* 

if is seldom that the author of one pre- 

+ eminently successful book has the good 

fortune to 

ferior to 


produce another in no wise in- 
the first. Whether Dr. Merle 
WaAubigné is destined to finish the his- 
tory, of which he now publishes so large an 
instalment, depends on the brief sentence 
which concludes his preface, ‘If the Lord 
will.’ Should the learned author be spared to 
complete his work, it will, we believe, add 
increased lustre to the reputation he has 
so laboriously and honestly earned. To say 
the truth, he commences his present task with 
many advantages, which, in his able hands, 
become most important instruments of success. 
Not the least of these is the happy selection of 
a subject, the chief action of which is confined 
to a small area—the petty city of Geneva 
and its environs. This limited scene is any- 
thing but a drawback to an historian fully 
couscious of the importance of a mighty drama 
enacted within its bounds. ‘The unities are 
more easily preserved, and the interest more 
effectively concentrated. The second volume, 
of which the scene is laid in France, affords 
a vivid contrast, by transporting the reader 
for 2 season to courts, camps, and princes 
of higher historic mark than the Dukes and 
Counts of Savoy, or the Prince-Bishops of 
Geneva, who are the prominent figures in 
the earlier portion of the volumes. Again, 
the author's Genevese extraction renders the 
relation of such a history a labour of love, 
not only from religious sympathy, but also 
from the frequent admonitus locorum, which he 
describes with the power of one wont to 
associate each spot with some memory sacred 
to liberty or religion. So keen is his fa- 
miliarity with each locality, that at times his 
foot-notes discharge the office of a guide- 
book, the author assuming that a kindred 
enthusiasm will inspire others to visit the 
hallowed scenes where liberty suffered or 
triumphed, or the castle-yards where martyrs 
met their doom. Apology was unnecessary 
for a minuteness of detail which, indeed, im- 
parts a charm to this history; nor need he 
have endorsed the plea which Tacitus urged 
for his Agricola, that ‘his book was dictated 
by affection; that must be its praise, or at 
least its excuse.’ He brings to his task a 
community of feeling with the first reformers, 
directly inherited from forefathers who, in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, sought 
and found a safe shelter in Geneva from the 
persecution they encountered in France. 

‘If’ says the modest historian, after de- 
scribing Calvin’s flight from Paris in the garb 
of a vine-dresser, ‘If the gravity of history per- 
mitted the author to revert to the stories that 
charmed his childhood, he could tell how, many a 
time, seated at the feet of his grandmother, and 
listening with an attentive ear, he has heard her 
describe how her mother, a little girl at the time 
of the Revocation in 1685, escaped from France, 
concealed in a basket, which her father, a pious 
Huguenot, disguised as a peasant, carried carefully 
on his back.’ 

These family considerations, taken in con- 
nection with the early associations of the 
author, might expose him to suspicion as a 
partisan. ‘Nothing could be more unjust. 
he view which Dr. d’Aubigné supports is 


* History of the Reformation in Europe in the 
time of Calvin. By J. H. Merle d’Aubigné, D.D. 
London: Longman & Co. 1863. 





that which must be entertained by all who 
value liberty. Religious and civil freedom 
were alike at stake; the tyranny, worthless- 
ness, and weakness of prince-bishops connect- 
ing the one with the other. As, step by step, 
we follow the advance of Geneva towards free 
civil government, we augur more hopefully of 
the downfall of Popery, and the unmasking of 
as foul abuses in so-called religious houses and 
societies as the history of the world can show. 
When the historian, with much gusto, tells us 
that, of princes ecclesiastical, the first that fell 
was he of Geneva: and that ‘Since then the 
feudal thrones of the bishops have fallen, on 
the banks of the Rhine, in Belgium, Bavaria, 
Austria, and elsewhere; but the first throne 
that fell was that of Geneva, as the last will 
be that of Rome,’ he carries with him many a 
well-wisher for the speedy fulfilment of his 
prophecy. And if he never fails to fling a stone 
at the abominations of Rome, has he not a suf- 
ficient cause? When so large a portion of the 
pages of this history details the treacheries, 
the thirst for blood, the cat-like ferocity, the 
looseness, the cowardice, the base truckling to 
higher powers, in a word, the unredeemed 
worthlessness of such ecclesiastics as the bas- 
tard of Savoy, and of his successor, Peter de la 
Baume, we understand how the very venality 
and cruelty of the Popish princes became the 
most certain elements of their destruction, It 
was Leo the Tenth who, by the traffic in indul- 
gences, provoked the Reformation of Wittem- 
berg, and by the election of the bastard of Savoy 
to the bishopric paved the way for the reforma- 
tion of Geneva. Painful as the enumeration 
of these cruelties must necessarily be, we can- 
not regret the introduction of a record which 
contains so heroic an account of the pure lives 
and martyr-deaths of Berthelier the champion 
of liberty, and Levrier the upholder of law, 
and which traces beside, to the iniquity of the 
mitred murderers of these patriots, the first 
seeds of Calvin’s reformation, and the growth 
of liberty, based upon religion. In the au- 
thor’s own eloquent words :— 


‘The liberty of the Italian republies—a selfish 
liberty, full of discord and faction—had come to 
an end: a more noble, more vital, more durable 
liberty was destined to appear. But neither the 
politic Berthelier nor the esthetic Bonivard 
thought of the new element, which, in new times, 
was to give life to modern liberties: this element 
was a strong faith: it was the authority of God 
held up on high that was destined to consolidate 
society after the great earthquake it would have 
to go through. After Berthelier the republican, 
after Bonivard the classic, another man was to 
appear: ¢ertium genus, a third kind, as they said 
at the time when Paganism and Judaism dis- 
appeared before the Gospel. A Christian hero 
standing boldly erect above the volcano of popular 
passions, was called, in the midst of the convul- 
sions of popery, to lay in Geneva the foundations 
of enlightened society, inflexible morality, un- 
yielding faith; and thus to save the cause of 
liverty. The work of Calvin, thus coming after 
that of Bonivard and Berthelier, no doubt presents 
a strange juxtaposition, but three centuries have 
shewn its necessity. The Reformation is indis- 
pensable to the emancipation of nations,’ 

This striking passage might seem to attract 
the reader to Calvin, in preference to the heroic 
Berthelier and the facetious prior of St. Victor, 
Bonivard, of whom we think that almost too 
much notice is taken. But in Dr. d’Aubigné’s 
present volumes, Calvin appears merely as a 


disciple, a legal student, a private teacher of 


the word, and the unseen author of an in- 
augural lecture (the ‘Christian Philosophy’), 
first printed in these pages, which he wrote 
for his friend Cop, the Rector of the University 


dl 


of Paris. In consequence of the delivery of 
this lecture, the author parenthetically informs 
us, that both the writer and the reader were 
forced to run for their lives. In consequence 
of the minor part played by Calvin in these vo- 
lumes, we are led to tarry over the author's 
portraiture of Berthelier, as noble a champion 
of liberty as ancient or modern times have 
produced. In his acts, as he first comes before 
our notice, we see in Berthelier something like 
an enacting of the early part of the career of 
Brutus, stadt? sapiens timitator. Ue mixes 
with the thoughtless dissolute youth of Ge- 
neva, only to win their hearts, and devote 
them, when won, to the service of his mis- 
tress, Liberty. By degrees, and by the force 
of circumstances, he rises towards the height 
of his high argument, until, by the bold as- 
sertion of principles dearer to him than life, 
he convinces the enslavers of his native city 
that it never could be entirely theirs whilst 
he remained to animate resistance ; then, feel- 
ing that his hour is surely come, he walks out 
as usual, with his pet weasel in his arms, 
towards the meadow by the Rhone’s bank ; 
and finding the bishop’s men-at-arms approach- 
ing him, advances fearlessly into their hands. 
Sutlering for liberty in Cwsar’s Tower, at 
the Chateau de I'Ile, his death was noble as 
his life. Ilis arrest and execution for rising 
against temporal absolutism coincides exactly 
with the date of the contest at Wittemberg 
with absolute power in things spiritual. His 
head, with those of Blanchet and Navis, ex- 
posed on the walnut tree by the Bridge of 
Arve, were gory arguments for the abolition 
of Roman episcopacy at Geneva. We can 
promise those who will peruse these pages, 
as we have done, that if they will gather 
up the threads that connect such noble lives 
and deaths as those of Berthelicr, Levrier, 
Besangon, Hugues, and other Genevese pa- 
triots, their labour will have brought them 
a rich reward, 


‘My consvlation,’ observes 
I find myself called upon to describe events, 
hitherto unknown, relating to persons hitherto 
unnoticed, and taking place in a little city or ob- 
secure castle, is, that these facts have, in my opinion, 
a European, an universal interest, and belong to 
the fundamental principle of existing civilisation. 
Berthelier, Levrier, and others, have been hitherto 
only Genevese heroes: they are worthy of being 
placed on a loftier pedestal, and of being hailed 
by society as heroes of the human race.’ p. 341. 


the historian, ‘when 


Nor, when we enter, in the second book, the 
wider arena of France, does the graphic power 
of our author in portraiture ful him. He 
so limns the ae and womanly Margaret 
D’Albret, Queen of Navarre, and sister of 
Francis I., that we love her as we look upon 
her. ‘She was,’ he says, ‘one of the two who 
did most for the Reformation in France.’ 
Who shall say, however, but that—if the 
'gentler treatment which she counselled had 
| been allowed a fair trial —a_ reformation 
lof France might have arisen which would 
/have blended reform with episcopacy, and 
|have prevented that relapse into Popery, 
| which seems to yield only before the worse 
evil of atheism and unbelief? It is  start- 
|ling to find, at the close of the second 
book, how nearly Margaret’s ‘beautiful dream 
|} of real unity in the church, reformed indeed, 
but with its catholicity intact’ had become a 
waking reality for France, under the sanction 
of Francis, and the approval of Melanchthon, 
| Bucer, and Iledio. But, to return to Mar- 
garet of Navarre, no pleasanter pages occur in 
these volumes than those where she appears 
'as her captive brother's nurse, treating for him 











with the imperious Charles V., protecting the 
Refor encouraging budding faith, miti- 
gating pains and penalties, and solacing her 
own uneven spirits by the sweet resource of 
the sacred muse. Erasmus said of her, ‘Talem 
heroinam, talem = viraginem non possum non 
amare Would that the faet of her wife- 
hood and widowhood had not forbidden the 
proposed emendation ‘virginem;’ for we 
cannot read ‘ viraginem’ without thinking 
of the gentle Queen of Navarre as the very 
antipodes of the modern idea of the Latin 
word, 

Oth triking portraits are the noble Ber- 
quin, a martyr at Paris for the ‘new way ;’ 
the tutors of Calvin, Cordier, and Wolmar; 
ind, so far as we see it, John Calvin himself: 
Whilst, as a specimen of more unpleasant and 
ombre pletures, we would single out of the 


kingly rroups, of which the seeond book is full, 
the masterly sketch of the young Catherine de 
Medici. Seldom has a more forcible passage 
been written or read than that which concludes 
the chapter devoted to her with 
Henri of Orleans, 


marriage 


The elimpse we get of Calvin ts by no 
means unpleasant. [tis hardly the iron-willed 
Calvin of later years. Scholar will be glad to 


learn that he cared to have his ‘Odyssey re- 
turned by Suequet, to whom he had lent it, 
and that he translated 
Ie despised ecclesiastical preferment, and de- 


‘Seneca on Clemency. 


clined semi-catholic dignities in the household 
of Margaret 


“rian 
lig ron, 


Despite of his vrent services to re- 
rvices amply acknowledged hy Llooker, 
Sanderson, and our best divines, Calvin’s name 
has never commanded unqualified applause in 
Bngland Dr. Merle dAubiené will do much 
for the Reformers memory if he ean 
clear it of the ‘damned spot * that clings to it 
tter of Servetus. From his preface 
that he will the 
mon plea, that in having Servetus condemned 
and burnt at the stake, he was guilty of the 


great 


in the m 


we infer lean on com- 


fault of his age, not of personal intolerance and 
barbarity, * 

vit, as we have said, the views of Calvin, 
o far as they are seen in these volumes, are as 


vet indefinite and unpronounced ; at any rate he 
yet to those leneths at which, to be 
should be foreed to dissent 


We hear the throes 


woes not 
consti tent, we 


and to part company 


of Geneva in her travail. We are not yet 
permitted to welcome her delivery. May the 
wuthor live to give the world the completion, 
Which can hardly fail to contribute yreatly 
to a sound estimate of John Calvin’s life and 
acts: and, furthermore, to be of Dr. Merle 
UAubigne’s own historical monu- 


pow ers a 


peentin re perennis, 


Dk. STANLEY'S SERMONS IN 
THE EAST.t 


sermons merit even a greater honour 


MPubksk 


than to be preached hefore the Prince of 


* *] plea will not avail ‘If ever there was 

man wh tood in advances of lis: age, that man 
was Calvin, and this advantage he had obtained 
by a diligent perusal of the divine rds of that 
reliy on wh plainest dictates he was reso- 
lutely tr rapt nage Phe whole proceeding discovers 
the pre f ecelesiastical tyranny no severer 
spiritual despotism ever thundered from the halls 
of the Vatican than that which issued its in- 
tolerant mandate from the litth consistory of 
Geneva. Rose's Biogr, Dict., art. ‘Calvin,’ vol. v 
p. 442 

f Sermons preached before His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, during his tour in the East, 
in the spring of 1862. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stuntle DD. 
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Wales. They deserve to he treasured in every 
Enelish household, and to be read attentively by 
all young people about to make a brilliant ap- 
pearance in the world, and on whom the sun 
seems to shine with especial favour. They 
will here learn piety, gentleness, and meek- 
taught that there is something 
worth living for more than the mere enjoyment 
of wealth and station. 

It was a wise resolve of the Prince Consort 
to send his son away from the dangerous in- 
fluences of his splendid position, at the age 
when he would be most susceptible to them, 
to the Holy Places, there to hear the truths 
of the sacred volume preached in scenes asso- 
ciated with their first origin. To a mind at 
all sensitive, the effect could hardly fail to be 
most Impressive, and we trust to observe the 


ness, and he 


result in the matured education of our future 
king. 

The sermons are short, earnest, and elo- 
quent. The history which commences nearly 
all, is conveyed in the most simple but 


attractive manner; and the moral in each one, 
without being ostentatious, is natural and 
forcible. 

As a sample of Dr. Stanley’s style, we extract 
the following touching description of Home, 
suggested by that part of the history of Joseph, 
in which a visit from his brothers in Egypt 
powerfully arouses his long pent-up afleetion 
for his father and family :-— 

‘How the scenes, the thoughts, the warnings, 
the pleasures of home —-the bonds of lasting and 
cordial affection which reach across seas and con- 
tinents, and keep us in spirit close to those who in 
bodily presence are far away — the images of old 
days and childlike recollections that visit us in 
dreams, and soothe us in sorrow, and calm us in 
Joy these are amongst God's best blessings to 
His ereatures, these are lest safe- 
guards He has given us to protect us against new 
difficulties, strange temptations, corrupting cus- 
toms. They are the blessings which in different 
ways we all have in common. Every one of us 
has a home somewhere, or in some degree, father, 
or mothe r, or brother, or sisters, or wife, or child. 
Every one has such an one, far away, it may be, 
but ever present in thought to us, to whom our 
well-being is inestimably precious; whose happi- 
ness is, or ought to be, inestimably precious to us; 


amongst the 


to whom no joy is so great as the joy of knowing 


that we are doing what is right; to whom no grief 


would be so great as the grief of knowing that we 
had been doing what was wrong. Of this sacred 
claim upon us, the Bible constantly reminds us. 
It reminds us of what this claim is even as regards 
only this world; but it reminds us also that it is a 
bond which reaches beyond this world. Those 
who have passed out of the family circle into the 
world beyond the grave are, in God's sight, and 
before our own hearts, still Whoso- 
ever it be have so lost (again I repeat each 
dear and saered names as they 

each of us)— wife, or child, or bro- 
mother, or father — they still call 
upon us, or rather God ealls upon us through them, 
by what we cherish and honour of them, to remem- 


one with us. 
that we 


on ot those 


may apply to 


ther. or sists r, or 


her that their wishes and their hopes for us are 
not buried in 
long immortal Their wishes 
are now commands; their lightest desires now be- 
for us who remain. The very 
mention and thought of their names draws us up- 
Home is on earth the best 
and Heaven is that last and 
which, when the journey of life is 
over, Joseph and his brethren, Jacob and his sons, 
Rachel and her children, shall meet to part no 


hore 


their graves, but will continue as 


souls. 


is their own 


come saered duties 
ward and heavenward. 
of Heaven ; 
est home, in 


likenes 





The sermons are, indeed, quite equal to the 
purpose for which they were written, and 
worthy of the reputation of the accomplished 
author of the ‘ Life of Dr. Arnold.’ 


March 28, 1863. 
‘LIVE IT DOWN. * 

‘Th WALTER SCOTT, in his first great 
IO novel, endeavoured to resuscitate life as it 
was sixty years since, and Mr. Jeaflreson has 
tried the same hazardous experiment in the 
present work. We call it hazardous, because 
the period is too recent to be romantic, and too 
distant to be of personal interest to the present 
generation. The people who lived sixty years 
avo followed a race of remarkable men, and 
preceded a great historical epoch. These difti- 
culties, however, have not daunted Mr. Jeaf- 
freson, nor hindered him from writing a good 
sound novel. It may not be vividly interest- 
ine; but it is clever, truthful, and observant. 
‘The plot is intricate. In the town of Merton- 
Piggott lived, with his wife and daughter, one 
John Bromhead, ‘corn, cake, coal, coke, and 
general wool merchant,’ and ‘ex-attorney. 
John Bromhead, called on account of his good- 
ness, ‘ Probity Bromhead,’ is a man of excel- 
lent principles, the leading dissenter of the 
town, and a preacher in the ‘connexion.’ 
With all this, he is very desirous of putting 
forward his child amongst the party of fashion, 
and giving her a position with the high people 
of his neighbourhood. This character is so 
well painted, that one might have expected 
more would have been made of it; but the 
action of the story is carried on by other per- 
Carry Bromhead, the daughter of John, 
is avery beautiful, good girl, who is intro- 
duced into the first society of Merton-Piggott, 
and to the Duchess of Dovercourt, the head of 
that society. John’s liberality of subscribing 
1,000/. to strengthen the government, gains 
him the recognition and attention ofthe Duke 
of Dovercourt. In the worldly exercise of 
dancing, Miss Carry, the dissenter’s daughter, 
meets with a high-class young fellow, Mr. 
Edgar Turrett, who lives with his aunt and 
erandfather at the Hollow House. To Mrs. 
Magnum, his good friend, and one who loves 
Carry, Edgar applies for assistance in his suit, 
which is loyally given. His affection is re- 
turned ; and nothing seems in the way of the 
marriage, when by accident young Turrett meets 
with one Alec Barher,a blackleg and haunter of 
race-courses. Barber is the husband of an act- 
ress, who eventually turns out to be the sister 
of Kdgar. He is, of course, the villain of the 
book, and ferrets out the secret of the ILlollow 
House family, by means of which he gains a 
mysterious ascendency over Edgar. He hurries 
him onfrom one apparent debauch and folly to 
another, until John Bromhead, on his death 
bed, wrings a promise from his daughter, that 
she will not marry Edgar unless he reforms. 
We are next introduced to a pedlar claiming 
an acquaintance with Adelaide Turrett, Edgar's 
aunt, and who, we eventually discover, is her 
repentant and once convict husband. Still 
loving him, but resolved never to see him 
more, she furnishes him with sufficient funds 
to buy the business of a bookseller, and live 
respectably at Sedge Hassock, some miles dis- 
tant from her home. On Adelaide’s death- 
bed, Edgar —who has previously become 
acquainted with the secret of his birth, that he 
is her son, but ignorant of his father’s name — 
determines to live his sorrow down. In the 
mean time, Mr. Alee Barber, finding out that 
the bookseller John Braddock of Sedge Has- 
sock is a returned, although innocent, convict, 
uses his knowledge as a means of extorting 
money from him, while Edgar’s secret becomes 


sons, 





* Live it Down: a Story of the Light Lands, 
by James Cordy Jeaffreson, Author of ‘ Olive 
Blake’s Good Work,’ &c. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1863. 
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a valuable instrument in his hands for obtaining 


bills, bank notes, and post obits. Returning 

drunk from King’s Heath race-course, Alec Bar- 

ber is shot in his gig, and the name of Edgar, or 

‘Squire Turrett,’ being the last that he shouts 

out in his drunken fury, Edgar is suspected 

and tried for the murder. No one believes in 
his innocence, except Carry Bromhead. The 
trial scene is very powerfully written and cha- 
raeteristically described, the portrait of Sir 

Claspett Weedel, the counsel for the Crown, 

being admirably drawn. Through the obstinacy 

of one juryman, Mr. John Braddock, who ina 
capital scene wins over the other eleven, Edgar 

Turrett, against his own hope, the opinion of 

the judge, and that of all his neighbours, is 

acquitted. He leaves his ancestral estate to 
live in the Fen country as a_ philanthropic 
doctor, doing good, consoled by the know- 
ledge of his own innocence, and by the love of 

Carry, whose pure name, however, from a 

conscientious feeling, he refuses to link with 

his own. At the end of five or six years the 
bookseller John Braddock dies, having ac- 
knowledged to the mayor of the town the 
murder of Alec Barber, leaving also a written 
confession of the facts, and thus completely 
exculpating his own son, Edgar Turrett. Carry 
rewards a lover who has been so persecuted 
and so unhappy; and the noon and evening of 
the lives of the two lovers glide on in one 
uniform flood of calm sunshine and domestic 
happiness ; their secret indeed is known, but 
they have lived down the terror of its reve- 
lation. 

We feel we have done but feeble justice to 

a plot which is by far too complicated for us 

to pause in our relation to cull extracts by the 

way ; but this original catalogue raisonnée of a 

jury is too good to be omitted :— 

‘The jury consisted of the fellowing free- 
holders :— 

1. Matthew Allen,! grocer — stout, fresh-coloured 
man, about fifty years of age, but wearing 
powder and queue, and dressed in costume of 
the preceding generation. 

2. Charles Atterbury, wine - merchant — short, 
stumpy, and middle-aged; obstinate and 
cholerie. 

3. John Braddock, bookseller and stationer —(Mr. 
Braddock’s peculiarities are already known to 
the reader). 

4, Samuel Clitheroe, maltster —remarkable for 
utter vacuity of expression, his round face 
closely resembling a large red wafer pressed 
by a giant’s thumb. 

5. Amos Clarke, farmer — decidedly an agricul- 
turist, priding himself on belonging to the old 
school. During the greater part of the trial 
he was in a state of profound slumber. 

6. Albert Duggan, chemist and druggist — con- 
spicuous by white waistcoat, blue satin stock, 
and the crisp curls of his flaxen hair, over 
which he continually passed a jewelled hand. 

7. James Easter, upholsterer—an intelligent jury- 
man, who asked many questions, for the sake 
of showing his own sagacity. 

8. William Frogmore, grocer-——a morbidly con- 
scientious juryman, who asked many questions 
for the sake of doing his duty to society. 

9. Frederick Gusterby, farmer — agriculturist of a 
“new school.” Thin, six feet high, solemn 
of aspect, and a wearer of spectacles. 

10. Ephraim Hedgestake, architect —a note-taking 
Juryman, who always shook his head, and took 
a note, whenever the judge shook his wig, or 
put pen to paper. 

11. Peter Horseman, grocer —a discontented jury- 
man, who, throughout the trial, kept his eyes 
fixed on the court clock, and repeatedly asked 
himself why a tradesman in a free country 
should be compelled to serve as a juryman 
without payment. 


12. Nathaniel Fowler, draper —juryman of nery- 
ous organisation, who steadily ate pepper- 
mints throughout the entire course of the 
investigation, and. did his best to keep Mr. 
Amos Clarke awake, by nudging him with 
elbow, and growling, * His lordship’s looking 
at you again.” 

‘Not long since, a distinguished criminal advo- 
eate said that on cireuit, in all trials for capital 
offences, it was his rule to challenge every name 
on the jury-list, until he eame to a grocer. Having 
secured one grocer for his client he desisted from 
challenging, and left the selection of the remaining 
eleven of the jury to routine. ‘In rural districts,” 
observed the learned counsel, giving a reason for 
his method of practice, “a large majority of the 
grocers are dissenters, and dissenters are strongly 
opposed to the punishment of death. A dissenter 
in a jury-box is a strong power in favour of a 
prisoner whose life is in danger.” But in 1824, a 
man accused of murder could look neither to 
grocers nor dissenters for salvation from the halter. 
Whatever feeling existed against capital punish- 
ment for minor offences, the opinion prevailed in 
all sections of society that hanging was but too 
good a death for the shedder of blood. It may 
not therefore be inferred that the presence of three 
grocers amongst the twelve intelligent gentlemen 
of the box contributed to Edgar Turrett’s chances 
of obtaining an acquittal.’ 


As a character-picture, that of Sir Weedel 
Claspett is worth preserving: it is as true as 
a photographic carte de visite :— 

‘A small, slight, delicate man, under five feet 
six inches in height, with wig well-powdered, and 
gown of unworn silk; sleek and cunning as to his 
face, with tiny red whiskers, accurately trimmed, 
contrasting with the whiteness of his wig, and 
adding to the foxy effect of his general appear- 
ance: Sir Weedel was a man to be looked at 
and studied. He was no ordinary barrister—no 
ordinary King’s counsel, no ordinary attorney- 
general. Indeed, there was nothing commonplace 
about the diminutive leader of the common-law 
bar. Sir Weedel had founded a new school of 
forensic eloquence. Before he appeared in the 
long-robed army, no advocate thought of address- 
ing a jury of twelve intelligent jurymen without 
indulging in thunder, bluster, and coarse adula- 
tion. Sir Weedel Claspett never thundered, never 
blustered; and his flattery was of the subtlest and 
most delicate kind. When Sir Weedel first com- 
menced his eareer, the old stagers of the criminal 
and common law courts did not hesitate to predict 
failure for the youthful advocate, who, declining 
to imitate the leaders of his profession, never 
raised his voice above the loudness necessary for 
rendering his words audible to those whom he ad- 
dressed ; and who, in eases on which the orators of 
the old school expended floods of invective, osten- 
tatiously proclaimed his intention not to strengthen 
his ease by appealing to the feelings of his hearers. 
For a time the innovator had few clients, and 
many adverse crities; but as years went on, it was 
discovered that his quiet, impuassive, confidential 
wheedling was of more effect with juries than 
were the stormy harangues of his elders. Attor- 
neys and solicitors began to say, “ After all, Mr. 
Weedel Claspett is the winning horse. He has 
such a carneying, insinuating, wheedling way, that 
thunder and balderdash have no chance with him.”’ 

There are many more portraits in this book 
searcely less able—notebly those of Mr. 
Shakspere Wyllie, a theatrical manager, 
Stephen Bromhead, and John Dowse, his 
important relation. The book is very clever, 





but it appears to us that if the interest had 
been concentrated among fewer persons, the | 
effect would have been increased. The writer | 
without doubt possesses power, observation, and | 
tact. In his next work we ask him to give us 
more of that light and vivacious quality which | 
is conspicuous in the extracts we have given. | 
The book, we perceive, has already reached 
a second edition. 
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TAXATION,* 

Qik MORTON PETO'S book has appeared 
Wat a fortunate moment for commanding 
attention. It has been published at a time 
when the national expenditure during two 
years, has been ona scale unparalleled as a peace 
establishment for fully half a century ; when 
the last complete twelvemonth exhibited an 
outlay nearly equal to the sum raised by taxa- 
tion during the heaviest year of the Crimean 
war. Facts like these speak for themselves 
more forcibly than any theories on taxation, 
and may help us to understand that the ap- 
pearance of this carefully-written volume is 
due to a deeper feeling than a mere devotion 
to abstract principles of finance. ‘It is no 
baseness for the greatest to descend and look 
into their own estate;’ and the employment 
which Bacon designed for an ideal nobleman, 
may be of service to the ordinary ratepayer, 
whether he lives in Finsbury or elsewhere. 

The volume before us is divided into two 
parts ; showing the manner in which the 
national revenue is raised, and the manner in 
which it is expended. The first comes the 
more closely home to most of us—so closely, 
indeed, that we need scarcely refer at much 
length te this portion of the work. Sir Mor- 
ton Peto’s survey of the customs duties is 
remarkably clear, and shows how enormously 
the trade of the country has enlarged itseil, 
under the working of the system introduced 
by the late Sir Robert Peel. At the present 
time, sugar and molasses have the honour of 
contributing the largest item to the general 
revenue, more even than the kindred article of 
tea, which, as in duty bound, keeps nearly 
even with them. The differential duties in 
the former articles are still open to the objec- 
tion of being levied partly for the protection 
of the sugar refiner; and Sir Morton Peto has 
a‘curious note on the manner in which, though 
the Commissioners of Customs take every 
precaution to secure the proper duty being 
charged, the change between a clear day and 
a dull one may cause the same sugars to 
appear under a different aspect to the exa- 
miner : — 





‘The sunshine of one day may be sueeceded by 
the fog of the next, and may make all the diffe- 
rence in the appearance of the article to be valued. 
The very direction of the wind will occasion over 
or under value, as it does or does not drive the 
smoke of London towards the Custom-house,’ 


A very complete set of tables shows also the 
manner in which the consumption of tea regu- 
lates itself according to the duty levied; and 
the fact that, in the Channel Islands, where 
there is no duty, the consumption is about 
four times that of Great Britain, is strong evi- 
dence in favour of believing that any moderate 
reduction in the duty would be soon compen- 
sated by the increase of the quantity consumed, 
so that the revenue would not suffer, while 
our commerce with China would be greatly 
extended. 

In a work like this the income-tax is of 
necessity prominently noticed. Sir Morton 
Peto does not appear to have given up all 
hope of seeing this tax arranged on some se 
which would redress some of its more striking 
inequalities, and he quotes from the late Mr. 
HIume’s draft report, prepared for the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed 
in 1851, his opinion, ‘that a tax assessed on 
the value of all the property, and on the 


* Taxation: Its Levy and Expenditure, Past 
and Future ; being an Enquiry into our Financial 
Policy. By Sir Morton Peto, Bart., M.P. for Fins- 
bury. London: Chapman & Hall. 1863. 
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naval departments; yet these 





branche ! ! Adaninistration have not 

tel al and undoubtedly disinterested 
‘ ! Hat THereules himself, if he were ap- 
ji inted t hetask of cleansing the Admiralty, 
would probal find the ‘system’ too much 
for him Phirty years ago Sir John Barrow, 
then { to the Admiralty, proposed an 


alteration, which has never been adopted, of | 


the plan on which the establishments are 
formed, Tn TS48, Sir Henry Ward, who held 
the cune office, condemned the extravagance 
of the expenditure. In 1860, a royal com- 
nission, appointed to enquire ito the subject, 
tated, the first clause in their Report, 
‘that the control and management was in- 
ellie t;’ and in the very last session of Par- 
linment, the committee of ‘public accounts’ 
of the House of Commons had occasion to 
remark very strongly on the breach of faith 


vhibited hy the Admiralty in applying a sum 
voted 


expe ly for the purpos of building 

iron men-of-war, to the purchase of timber 
for the « truction of wooden hips, although 
neyp pledge had been given to Parhia- 
nt by thy eretary of the Admiralty, that 
ho more wooden line-of-battle ships should 


be constructed 


S Morton Peto examines the heads of 
military and miscellaneous expenditure with 
the sume vigour and the same results, Tle 
ilustrates this portion of the subject by show- 
ing the working of ‘the present system of 
collecting the revenue, which seems at any 
rate to show that a vast saving might be 


little re-arrangement and 
There are forty seaports, for ex- 
which the Excise have both a 
collector of inland revenue and a distributor 
of stumps; and the Customs at the same time 
a collector of Customs dutic ».” offices which 
might, in Sir Morton Peto’s opinion, be ad- 
Vantageously consolidated, The member for 
Finsbury has not, however, as he truly says 
in his first chapter, approached ‘these ques- 
tions In a niggardly spirit, or with any de- 
‘ire to recommend what has been termed a 
* cheese- paring economy,’ but he has dealt 


‘ Heeted hy it CO- 


with the subject with the broad judgment of 


a man aecustomed to conduct great enter- 
prises, and to make much allowance for the 
shortcomings of others, The last chapter of 
the book contains some very sensible reflections 
on the great evils inseparably connected with 


THE 





ci ' wiustrial incomes of the popula- 
t In theory and in practice more 
yuitable than the present taxes.’ In- this 
) t will be remembered, the majority 
{ mittee did not share, and the result 
! t the method of a sing the tax 
hit mn {unaltered to the present day. 
, at the pre sent time, fully two- 
thirds of the national revenne arise from 
t falling directly on property, an in- 
come-ta " hape or other is probably 
inevitall to keep the balance even. We 
thr | that Sir Morton Peto may 
continue to direct his labours to the subject, 
timay endeavonr to bring Mr, Hume's pro- 
Ist b prae tical issue, (ireat indeed will 
) } rd of the ‘man who contrives to 
a tax from income without the obnoxious 
{ the present impost, and without 
pressing: un lniy on any clases of the pt ple. 
The nd portion of the volume shows | 
how naturally the outlay on; lmost every head 
continues to increase. Abuses are admitted 
to haves ted for many years, to have been 
ried oon frequently, and to continue to 
defy all assaults. The most rampant mis- 
hown by Sir Morton Peto to 
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| 
| 
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the enormous expenditure of the country — | 
an expenditure continually undermining its 
strength. While nearly one person in every 
twenty of the population of England and 
Wales is actually in receipt of parochial relief, | 
the necessity of sparing the bone and sinew 
of the nation is self-evident. We are glad | 
also to perceive that a man whose under-| 
takings have given employment to so vast a. 
quantity of labour, does not neglect the im- 
portant national subject of the welfare of the 
working population, Sir Morton Peto’s re- 
marks on this subject deserve careful atten- | 
tion: 


~ 


‘Above the class of paupers, there is another 
class of British subjects of whom our financiers 
scem to think very little. For many years past 
onr philanthropists, as well as our police authori- 
ties, have pointed to the state of the dwellings of 
the poor as a source of vast evil in this country. | 
As long as the poor are housed as they are in| 
London rookeries, where the wicked and the ne- 
brought into the elosest contact, 
reumstances which afford every induce- 
ment to viee, it cannot be expected that crime 
will be abated. A comprely nsive plan is required 


cessitous 


are 


under ei 


| to promote their yearning for respectability ; and 


if, instead of subjecting lodging-houses to police | 
inspection, the legislature did something towards | 
improving the dwellings of the peor, it might be 
thought that they were better fulfilling their duty 
to society and to the country.  “ Finance,” sax 
the late Right Hon. James Wilson, “ is not mere 
arithmetic; finance is a great policy; it lies at 
the bottom, at the root of the government of every 
country.’ 

We inay well thank the member for Fins- 
bury for reminding us of the truth of these 
words. They deserve the highest attention 
from those who desire the welfare of their | 
country. 


= 


A GERMAN NOVEL.* 
FEMI subject of this article is a book trans- 
lated from an anonymous German author. | 
But we need not the assurance of the title-page | 
to convince us of its paternity; for the most | 
cursory glance at any one of the fifteen hundred | 
pages Which make up these three volumes will | 
suffice to make that plainly apparent. The | 
author, in his preface to the second (German) | 
edition, tells us: ‘The voices of a thousand 
critics have reached me, some denouncing, 
some appreciating, but all demanding the 
meaning and purpose of the author, and, above 
all, requiring some full open statement of his 
own religious faith. Methinks the work proves | 
the faith, for without religious faith I would 
assuredly never have written it... .. Let| 
them (the crities) search out the meaning’ for | 
themselves. Truly it does not lie upon the 
surface ; they must seek for it with calm, un- 
prejudiced thought, and when found, a blessing 
will rest upon them.’ The meaning, divested 
of all the dreamy mysticism by which it is 
surrounded, is to set forth that atixed religious | 
belief and a child-like trust in God are the only | 
safeguards and trustworthy guides in life's | 
pilgrimage. 
In the opening chapter of the story we are 
introduced to two young girls, chatting toge- | 
ther over their work. Their conversation is of | 
: : : ; Spiga 
no ordinary kind; and in one of them—FEliza- | 
beth, the daughter of a deceased professor—we | 
at once recognise the heroine of the tale. She | 
is tired of the hum-drum life she is leading | 
with her uncle and aunt, and her ‘heart rages | 





* The First Temptation; or, Eritis sicut Deus. 
A Philosophical Romance. Translated from the 
German by Mrs. W. R. Wilde. 3 vols. T. C. 
Newby. 
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with unstilled desire for some change — some 
nobler life.’ Fortunately for her aspirations, 
the long-wished change at length comes. She 
is a beauty, an heiress, and ‘a fanatic in intel- 
lect and in heart.’ Her father had poured into 
her young mind all his stores of learning, and 
had taught her to believe in God, and after his 
death she had continued the studies, which 
he had sanctioned, with great eagerness. As 
she grows up to womanhood, her marvellous 
beauty, and perhaps also her fortune, attract 
many admirers. ‘lwo officers are especially 
conspicuous, but she does not encourage their 
attention. Then there arrives a learned young 





| doctor—a Ph. D., we presume—who at once 
| recognises in her his destiny. 
| rivets the chains which her beauty had forged, 


Iler intellect 


and she, on her side, is utterly carried captive 
by his eloquence. They are betrothed, and from 
this moment her troubles begin. One of her 
military admirers, baulked in love, determines 
upon revenge, and at a ball conducts himself 
in such a manner that she appeals to her other 
military admirer for protection. A duel ensues, 
which results in the death of both the captain 
and the lieutenant. The widowed mother of 
the chivalrous youth who had lost his life in 
defending Elizabeth, curses her in these words : 
‘Thou shalt be accursed for evermore. May 
the sword pierce thy heart as it has pierced 
mine. May thy child, if thou hast one, be’— 
but here the curse is interrupted. Poor Eliza- 
beth feels terribly the death of the young 
lieutenant and his mother’s curse, and has 


serious doubts about the propriety of marrying 


her aflianced Robert. These doubts are strongly 
reinforced by some hints she receives as_to 
Robert’s religious opinions; but he, by his 
arguments, succeeds in dispelling her fears — 


at least for the time; and Ilizabeth is married 


in a black dress, as a token of respect to the 
memory of the murdered lieutenant. The 


‘young couple then betake themselves to the 


university town, where Doctor Robert has 
obtained a professorship; and we are intro- 
duced to the brilliant circle of clever men and 
women established there. Robert and his 
friends are the apostles of the new philosophy, 
which is to supersede and triumph over all 
the old worn-out superstitions of the world, 
and set up Man as the true and only God. 
But Robert does not think that women 
can be entrusted with the truths of the new 
teaching; and partly from this feeling, and 
partly from his admiration for his wife's simple 
faith, he at first carefully conceals his real 
opinions from her. Tle ‘fears that the beauty 
of his wife’s nature will be destroyed by this 
doctrine of “ absolute self-cognition,” which he 
preaches to all the world besides,’ and believes 
that ‘the “abstract-spiritual ” never can be 
comprehended by women.’ On this head his 
brethren are at issue with him, and long and 
tedious are the discussions they hold with him 
in consequence. But the professors and their 
friends are not for ever engaged in gusty talk. 
They have a variety of enjoyments and amuse- 
ments of a highly intellectual and jovial cha- 
racter. Their circle is increased by the advent 
of Otto Bertram, a young noble, devoted to 
art, and disguised as a painter, whom Robert 
had known at Rome, and a celebrated author, 
who is always mentioned by that title and 
none other, accompanied by his wife, Anna 
Volitz, a world-famous prima donna, Tableaux, 
plays, and operas now become the order of the 
day. Otto is aGerman edition of the Admi- 
rable Crichton, and another of the party is a 
performer upon the piano, before whom even 
that great musical star Mr. Charles Hallé 
would ‘ pale his ineffectual fires.’ So that all 
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goes on famously. The repertoire is most 
extensive: and we have Antigone, Pluto and 
Proserpine, Achilles at the court of Lyco- 
medes, Romeo and Juliet, &c. Of all these 
gaieties, Anna Volitz is the heart and soul ; 
and Otto and Elizabeth enter into them with 
great delight. Otto’s ideal standard of wo- 
manly beauty and perfection is contained in a 
Madonna by Perugino, of which Elizabeth is 
the living facsimile. Otto becomes despe- 
rately enamoured of her. Robert sees and 
knows this, but he loves Otto beyond every- 
body else, his wife alone excepted ; and he is 
convinced that he can trust Elizabeth. Nay, 
more, he watches the progress of Otto’s pas- 
sion as a curious psychological problem in its 
effect upon his wife, whom he has now begun 
to partially inoculate with his philosophy. At 
first he looks upon Otto’s passion as a purely 
wsthetic admiration of the beautiful. But 
even when he discovers that it is much more 
earthly than that, he still encourages the inti- 
macy between his wife and his friend. Eliza- 
beth is not insensible to Otto’s love, and a 
terrible struggle ensues in her breast between 
duty and inclination, while she daily feels that 
her love for Robert is dying out. Robert 
carries on his psychological studies so far 
as to try the ‘colossal experiment’—as our 
author calls it— of reading the story of Sir 
Tristan and Isolde to her piecemeal, and 
making ‘esthetical comments upon it. But 





his experiment produced just the opposite 
effect of what he intended, as Elizabeth per- 
sists in fitting Otto with the part of Sir Tris-| 
tan, instead of her husband, as he had himself 
intended. 

At last Otto can no longer conceal his. 
frenzied — and tells obert that he loves | 
Elizabeth, and must have her for his wife. | 
Robert argues the question mildly, but Otto 
turns some of his own philosophical precepts | 
against him, and insists upon his ‘rights’ as al 
lover,—such a lover as Robert, he affirms, had | 
never been. He proposes that Elizabeth shall | 
decide between them; but Robert declines, | 


fearing that, after all, she will decide in favour | 


of the painter. Elizabeth nearly falls, but her | 
religion saves her, and Otto disappears, after a| lution which the 


terrible scene with her. Meanwhile, other | 
storms have occurred in the philosophical 
coterie. A certain Professor Fischman disco- 
vers that he is not happy with his wife, who 
irritates him past endurance by perpetual do- 
mestic scourings and ‘ putting his study to 
rights,’ as the wives of too many English lite- 
rary men are fond of doing, and discovers, 
moreover, that he loves Madeleine, the niece 
of the president of the university, and a lady 
far advanced in the wisdom of the new philo- 
sophy. Madeleine returns his passion, and she 
too argues for her ‘rights’ to possess the pro- 
fessor, instead of his lawful wife. Robert and 
Elizabeth endeavour to prevent the threatened 
divorce ; but the poor Frau professor is a Swiss, 
and is suffering from the hetmaweh, or home- 
sickness, and at last, through an intrigue of 
Madeleine’s, she actually deserts her husband. 
The way is now clear for Madeleine, and 
although she confides to a friend: ‘My mar- 
riage with Fritz dates from the time when we 
knew incontrovertibly that we were created 
for each other. The ceremony that makes 
us man and wife I am quite indiflerent to,’ 
she has a very wholesome appreciation of 
the necessity for marriage bonds to be im- 
ag anew upon her professor. But Ro- 
bert and Elizabeth still strive to bring 
about a reconciliation between the professor 
and his spouse, and Madeleine, although vic- 


| has again become mad, and she causes it to be 





torious, vows vengeance upon them. In the 





first place, she is instrumental in getting Robert | 
turned out of his professorship, and he accord- | 
ingly quits the university town. A child is 
born to him in his new abode, a child with a 
wonderful likeness to Otto. But he has read 
the ‘Elective Affinities’ of Géthe, and he 
thinks no harm of his wife. But Madeleine 
sends him a picture which Otto, in days gone 
by, had painted of the Annunciation, in which 
he had represented Elizabeth as the Holy 
Virgin and himself as Gabriel. Attached to 
the painting is a letter, containing some in- 
sulting allusions to the parentage of his child. 
He now believes Elizabeth guilty, but soon 
afterwards is convinced of her innocence. 
Meanwhile, Elizabeth has fully embraced the 
tenets of the new philosophy, in compliance 
with her husband's desires, which have latterly 
become threats, and has given up her Bible 
and her God. Her child dies and she goes 
mad, thinking the widow’s curse is fulfilled. 
After a while she recovers, but is nothing but 
a mere machine. All the inner life, all the 
soul is dead. She is a living, breathing corpse. 
Robert, too late, repents of what he has done, 
and strives to call her back; to her former 
existence, to her Bible and her God. She tells 
him she does not believe the Bible, and has no 


God but him. After a time Robert turns 
away from her altogether in despair. Made- 


leine is on the watch, and sends him a com- 
forter in the shape of a plump and _ pretty 
young git], The snare succeeds, and Elizabeth 
grows jealous and begins to talk about her 
‘rights’ in her husband. Some poisoned food 
and wine falls in the way of Elizabeth, who 


set before her husband as a test whether he be 
really a God orno. She tells him of what she 
has done, and wanders away she knows not 
whither. She has a severe illness, and reco- 
vers her reason, and, through the intervention 
of a good old pastor and a service in the church, 
her old faith also, in which at last she passes 
away peacefully to heaven. Her husband re- 
covers from the poison after a long illness, 
recovers to find that public events have 
marched on with arapid stride, that the revo- 
apostles of the new 
philosophy preached has broken out and is 
sweeping everything before it. He, the 
greatest leader of the system, is passed by 
now ; it is not men of theory, but men of 
action that the times demand. The Revo- 
lution runs its course ; old things resume 
their way again, but Robert remains neg- 
lected and alone. At length the conviction 
of his own insignificance comes home to him. 
‘Tle saw that all his boasted reason and phi- 
losophy and sesthetics had not power to lift the 
soul of man heavenward. . . . Ile saw 
that his pretensions were lies; his wisdom 
folly ; his strength weakness; his pride blas- 
phemy.’ And thus, at last, he makes con- 
fession to his offended God, and in his dying 
hour a heavenly calm and assurance of forgive- 
ness descends into his breast. Such is a 
sketch of the story that runs through these 
bulky volumes. It is an extraordinary work, 
and the author tells us it has cost him ten 
years of thought. It bas been largely read in 
Germany, but we doubt if it will command 
many readers among the general public in 
England. he story is overlaid with meta- 
physical speculations, and the philosophical 
jargon will be unintelligible to the mass of 
readers, while hair-splitting discussions occur 
too frequently and proceed to an unmerciful 
length. Some of the characters stand out 
boldly enough, but many of the personages are 
as vague and misty as the opinions they pro- 
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fess. Nevertheless, there are many beautiful 
things in the book which cannot be galloped 
through like a sensation novel, but must be 
read slowly and thoughtfully, if at all. 

Mrs. Wilde, as always, is a most careful and 
eflicient translator, and there are scarcely any 
traces of German idioms to be found in her 
work, 





CARDINAL WISEMAN ON 
SCIENCE AND ART.* 
(Pk artist who understands his profession, 
twill, we hope, find nothing new in this 
lecture. It is the careful production of an 
accomplished mind; and to the dilettante, who 
love to be always chatting about Art and 
Science, without thinking for themselves on 
either subject, it will furnish a pleasant hour's 
reading. 

Cardinal Wiseman sums up the relations 
between Art and Science clearly and well. 
Ile shows how dependent the former must be 
on the latter, in order to attain true perfection 
and permanence. Art should always have 
Science at her elbow, to provide her with 
facts and figures, to mix her colours, and to 
choose and prepare her material, without 
which aid she can hardly hope to succeed. 
And yet, in spite of this excellent theory, the 
ancients, who were ignorant of Science, ex- 
celled in two particulars, in which, with our 
knowledge, it might have been supposed that 
we should have surpassed them. ‘The colours 
they used in their frescoes were better and 
more durable than those we possess ; and 
their knowledge of the human figure, as seen 
in their splendid sculpture, was higher than 
anything we have yet approached. Their 
superiority in colours we can hardly account 
for; but their greater knowledge of the human 
form may be attributed to the exhibitions of 
gladiators, in the most powerful and striking 
positions, which they were constantly in the 
habit of witnessing. In exchange for this 
advantage, we have our knowledge of ana- 
tomy, which is of little use to the sculptor, in 
our opinion, compared with perfect familiarity 
with the figure itself. 

Cardinal Wiseman gives an interesting in- 
stance of the danger that nearly befell the sub- 
limest building in the world, through its archi- 
tect’s ignorance of science. St. Peter's was 
found, one hundred and twenty years ago, to be 
in a dangerous condition. Cracks and fissures 
were observed in the cupola and lintels, and it 
was quite evident that some alarming defi- 
ciency existed in the supporting power of the 
enormous dome, which it was expected would 
soon fall in, were not some immediate steps 
taken to give strength to the building, Numer- 
ous architects were called for their advice, but 
the Pope being dissatistied with their sugges- 
tions, sensibly thought that it was more a case 
for Science than Art, and therefore entrusted 
the examination of the cathedral to three 
mathematicians. In alittle time the weight of 
the dome was ascertained, and it was found that 
a deficiency of supporting power existed to the 
extent of 1,674 tons. ‘The same men who had 
discovered the disease were entrusted with its 
cure, and in ashort time six solid girders were 
placed round the huge ae ea which satis- 
factorily stayed the work of destruction. 

We can well fancy that the Cardinal’s 
homage to Science (which this lecture really 
is) would find sympathetic admirers in a room 


* Points of Contact between Science and Art. 
By his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman, A Lecture 
delivered at the Royal Institution, January 30, 
1863. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
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full of entific men; and when, in conclusion, 
he reminded his hearers that they, too, were 
indebted mewhat to Art for were not the 
yl j of the sun and moon of invaluable 
rid t) mv? —the learned prof <sors would 
no doubt with a chuekle retaliate, ‘And what 
photography bat the mere application of 
tifie knowledge ! Painting, se ulpture, 
nd architecture, may exist imperfectly with- 
ulu be we discovered photography, and 
you called artists are mere mechanical 
ayent , fl valnable as those who work the 
electric telegraph, and many other processes 
invented by us.” In conclusion, we will extract 
two short stories, which Cardinal Wiseman 
quotes, to how that practical although ipno- 
rant persons are often better judges than the 


artist of matters within their own sphere : 


THE 


LITERARY 


The portraiture of ‘ Mildrington the Bar- | 


rister,’ the author is good enough to inform us, 
is ‘a mirror of ourselves—a true man and a 
brother.” How far the human race may be 
congratulated by this latest accession may be 
inferred from the following abstract of the 
book itself, 

Our introduction to Mildrington occurs in 
his chambers in Dunstan’s Inn at the moment 
of his return from a country visit. After 
vlancing at the numerous briefs, which lie on 
his table, and which, by the way, are affectedly 
described as ‘a row of fair Circassian slaves, 
cach with a zone of red tape round her waist, 
waiting the pleasure of her sultan,’ our hero 
eagerly examines his letters, in the hope ‘of 
discovering a certain billet-douxr which is not 
among them. Ife consoles himself, first, 
hy dissecting some briefs, a task he accom- 
plishes in an unusually rapid manner, and then 


| by dressing and departing for the opera. Safely 


‘A friend of mit many years avo, told me 
i facet, lw nb Rome at the time —that he had 
rought wa im English servant, who knew 
nothing uy earth of Art in any branch, and, 
though ver honest and faithful, was perfectly 
Th ! t subject In fact, there was only one 
for v1} 1 he was considered to be what is 
‘ | } I that was, one instinctive to 
mi inty (for he was from Yorkshire), | 
hipp the seience of horses, His master 
took him ugh the Vatiean Museum; as |e 
went alo looked at things with the most un- 
m ! itil they came to the Sala della 
Li nb the centre of which beautiful rotunda is a 
t riect modelin marble of an ancient chariot, 


wo horses, running evidently at full 


, meet 


peed, with distended nostrils and dishevelled 
riigene et in battle orin the raee. “ Now,” 
wd on end to his attendant look at thes 
two h d tell me what you think of them.” 
He was d ited, he brightened up immediately, 
and, just f lis master had told him toe buy a 
pour of hor tsome fair in Holderness or Craven, 
he set about | commission most scientifically. 
He patted | Ny their marble necks and flanks, 
stroked gently their stony coats, and examined 
them round and round at all points. ‘ Now,” 
ked his master, “what do you say to those 
horses # Why, sir, (Aa? is a splendid animal ; 
I don't think much of tother.” Now, he had just | 
hit the right things; the first was the antique, the | 


deposited in his stall he is unhappy until, after | 


the most liberal use of his /orgnette, he dis- 
covers the lady from whom, we infer, he ex- 
peeted the billet-doux. Visiting her box, he 
learns that she, her mother, and elder sister 
are about returning to their native France. 
Bewildered at the intelligence, he actually 
proposes as he descends the staircase to hand 
her to her carriage, and is accepted before 
thirty pages of the novel are over. He is 
shortly afterwards privately married in Scot- 
land to this siren No. 1; his mother-in-law and 
his wife’s sister return to the continent, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Mildrington spend their ‘ honey 
and treacle’ month in a small house which he 
has taken in the suburbs of London. The bar- 
rister has a mother, who, wrapt in ancestral 
pride and ‘prudent foresight,’ has long resolved 
to unite her son to siren No, 2, a Miss Boleyn, 
who combines the actual possession of blue 


| blood with the prospect of large wealth. In 


order to promote the union she has proposed to 
herself, Mrs. Mildrington invites her son fre- 
quently, and contrives each time that he should 
Miss Boleyn. The lady has a gift of 
what the author calls satire, but to which we 


| Should apply a different name, and the amour 
Wiis truly a serentific test applied, and | prepre of Mildrington is injured by the defeats 


he sustains in various ‘ wit combats’ with Miss 
Boleyn. Piqued to retaliation he endeavours to 
charm the siren, and, still concealing his mar- 
riage, accepts an invitation to Churston, the 


| country-house of Churston Boleyn, M.P., the 


| able 


jhis friends, has sent for 


lady’s father. Ilere he makes himself agree- 
with a vengeance. Ile delivers clever 
speeches to the county electors to please the 
men, he writes a French proverb to delight the 
ladies, and establishes a reputation for personal 
courage by saving a favourite horse of Miss 


Boleyn’s from destruction by fire in a burning | 


stable. 
In the meantime his 
his delay in announcing 


wife, indignant at 


her relatives from 
the Continent. Ignorant of her son's posi- 
tion, the elder Mrs. Mildrington cannot un- 
derstand why he does not propose to the 
satirical Miss Boleyn, and resolves, in a flood 


| of maternal anxiety, to break the matter her- 


nt | ind the other the modern restora- 
frou Ther 
probably no connoisseur, or even artist, would have 
come so wellout of the difficulty. 

My other illustration applies to Painting Tn | 
the late Manchester Exhibition there was a very 
larve queture, which JT believe was a freseo by 
Lattanzio Gambara, of Bresein (1541-74), eut out 
of wall, representing the death of Absalom On 
one side, the young Jewish prince was represented 
us hanging by his hair from the branches of an | 
oak; and, on the other, the mule whieh he had | 
heen ridu was galloping away, looking seared } 
and wild An aequaintance of mine was looking 
at this pieture, when two men came up, who evi- 
dently belonged to the same profession as our former | 
eritie, no doubt equally versed in all equine topics. 
They gazed upon it for some time in silence, when | 
one of them broke out with an exclamation which 
startled my friend to attention “Well, he 
thoroughly deserves it!” “Why so?” “Why, 
what a stupid fellow he must have been, to think 
of riding such a vicious brute as that with 
nothing but asnafle!’’’ 

A BRACE OF NOVELS.* 


ae MCGILL these novels have but little in 
d common, for the sake of convenience, we 
have placed them together, 


Mildrington the Barrister: a Romance of Two 
Siren London: Saunders. Of] & Co 1863 
Watting for the Verdiet: an Autobiography. 


Edited by B. Aikin 


London: Saunders, Otley, 


; , 
should she hesitate ? 


self, 


are 


Political advancement — worldly wealth 
all her son’s for a wish; why then 
Miss Boleyn is willing, 
and the scheming mother pushes her son into 
a retiring-room, where the lady ‘happens to 
be.” The author is not very explicit, and we 
therefore can only infer that Mildrington is 
rascal enough to endorse the proposal of his 
mother, 
from 


town. The old lady, not wishing her 


'son to be disturbed, and believing it sent by 


TIMES. 


their marriage to | 


At that moment, a telegram arrives | 
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some solicitor, opens it. It contains a message 
informing him that his wife is dying. The 
| shock induces a fit of apoplexy. Mildrington 
is summoned — discovers the cause of his 
/mother’s attack— and early the next morning, 
ignorant whether his secret has been disco- 
vered by any but his mother, returnsto his home. 
| Ile finds his wife very ill, attended by her 
;mother and sister, whose reproaches he is 
| compelled to endure. Some natural compunc- 
tions cross his mind as he looks on the fair 
girl whose life he has so completely wrecked ; 
| but these, it would seem, leave no permanent 
itrace. He is irritated by her relatives, by the 
| pressure of pecuniary difficulties, and by the 
_ reception of a communication from the solicitor 
(of his mother, informing him that she had 
left England, and that his name was erased 
; Shaan her will. In one of the wordy wars 
| with the relatives, the invalid wife overhears 
| her husband declare that his marriage is the 
| sole cause of his social destruction. Moved by 
this reproach, she leaves her husband’s house 
the following morning, and returns with her 
mother and sister to the Continent. Mildring- 
ton makes but feeble remonstrance ; and, after 
her departure, with spirit broken and a slender 
purse, he lives and practises once more at his 
old chambers in St. Dunstan’s. He becomes 
terribly poor, until one Serjeant Rebutter, 
aware of his ability, obtains for him a brief 
in a heavy case, the point of which is ul- 
timately traced to the validity of a Scotch 
marriage. The course of the case brings him 
in contact with an Indian officer, a friend of 
Miss Boleyn’s, whom he had formerly met at 
‘her father’s house. In discussing the point of 
this Scotch marriage, this gentleman gives the 
conversation a personal application, and, as 
though he were an anonymous friend, hints how 
easily such an union could be dissolved. Mild- 
rington is by no means slow to adopt the 
suggestion, and searches his wife’s papers for 
the purpose, we assume, of obtaining evidence 
which might furnish some legal quibble 
strong enough to free him from his marriage 
vow. The search reveals so many relics of 
old time, that his heart is touched. He 
resolves, however, to see Miss Boleyn once 
more, and visits the opera for that purpose. 
The Indian friend soon perceives him, descends 
to his stall, and prevails on Mildrington to 
accompany him to Miss Boleyn’s box. In the 
course of the conversation which ensues, she 
asks him to give her an interview at her house 
lthe following afternoon, as she wishes his 
advice on a matter to which she cannot then 
|refer. Mildrington consents, and keeps the 
‘appointment. The conversation commences 
in a calm, to be soon developed into a storm. 
She tells him she knew of his marriage during 
his visit at her father’s, reproaches him with 
| his treachery, and sweeps away like a tragedy 
queen. The object of this interview we leave 
our readers to surmise. Mildrington returns 
to his chambers, and finds a letter from his 
wife announcing her dangerous illness on the 
Continent. He starts at once, and reaches 
Ems only to discover to his grief that she 
expired on the morning of his arrival, and, 
to his surprise, that she breathed her last sigh 
in his mother’s arms. A second apoplectic at- 
tack removes Mrs. Mildrington the elder from 
‘this earthly scene. Miss Boleyn is elevated 
by marriage to a coronet, while the hero ex- 
patriates himself to Australia, where he is 
now Attorney-General, and has all the co- 
lonial prizes of the law within his grasp. 

It will be seen from the foregoing sketch, 
| that, though the incidents either singly or in 
; combination, are by no means new, they yet 
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are capable of so much variety of usage, that 
an interesting novel might easily have been 
constructed from such material. But the de- 
sign is marred by many and grave faults in 
its treatment. There is not one flesh and 
blood creation in the whole of the book—no 
character which We can contemplate with 
pleasure, or even satisfaction, Of the younger 
Mrs. Mildrington, before her marriage, we posi- 
tively know nothing. Afterwards, circum- 
stances naturally enough render her queru- 
lous and complaining, but however natural 
such conduct, it is not caleulated to enlist 
the sympathy of the reader. The hero's 
mother is obtrusive: her anxiety to promote 
his match with the wealthy Miss Boleyn 
arises chiefly from a desire to gratify her 
own selfish pride. Directly she hears of the 
fault he has committed, she abandons him. 
But what shall we say of Miss Boleyn, the 
siren?’ Her satire seems to partake of the 
rough-grained bluntness of a butcher rather 
than of the keenness of a polished wit. A 
more thoroughly unlovable character we 
never met. And what of Mildrington? Are 
our readers quite prepared to adopt the nove- 
list’s suggestion, and acknowledge him as a 
man and a brother ? 

The style of the book is alternately loose and 
affected. We lightly pass over the author’s man- 
ner of working a peculiar simile or form of ex- 
pression threadbare. Mildrington we find in one 
ee ‘with beak and talons disembowelling 

riefs.’ Thus, ‘he tears out the very heart of 
them,’ ‘devours their whole interior economy,’ 
‘tosses the remains on one side,’ ‘ eviscerates 
them,’ ‘tears the marrow from one,’ ‘ gropes 
in the bowels of another;’ and so on, where- 
ever an opportunity occurs of thus expressing 
himself. 

But a more objectionable peculiarity of the 
author is the contemptuous way in which he 
alludes to people whom he conceives to be 
socially beneath him. The compositor who 
sets up the births, deaths, and marriages 
column in the ‘Times’ is dubbed as ‘a base 
mechanic.” Footmen are severally styled 
ministering elves, waiter elves, and waiting 
witches. They are, however, soon after 
more debased, and entitled ‘serfs’ and 
‘slaves,’ the butler being honoured first by the 
distinction of ‘chief of the slaves,’ aud then 
being described as ‘a gross and distended 
menial.’ Serf, by the way, is a favourite word 
with the author. A respectable firm of soli- 
citors, who merely write to request the high- 
minded Mildrington to attend to his business, 
are designated as ‘low drudging scrivening 
serfs! Bring me to task like one of their 
scribbling slaves?’ These affected mannerisms 
are of painfully frequent recurrence through- 
out the book. j 

We will not pronounce the writer of this 
work wholly incapable of better things; but 
it must be remembered that he has much to 
learn, and more to unlearn; and that a man 
of ordinary powers would shrink from the 
training which he must undergo in order to 
become a decent novelist. 

The sensation we experience in perusing the 
first page of the second novei, ‘ Waiting for 
the Verdict,’ is one of grateful relief. The 
author, at all events, is content to write in 
English ‘unadorned,’ and the story opens 
simply and naturally. The book puxports to 
be the autobiography of one Ernest Clarkson, 
who at the very commencement acknowledges 
himself a murderer, 
shire curate, who, with a large family, are 
steeped to the very dregs in poverty. The self- 


Ile is the son of a Wiit- | 


| man are admirably sketched, and the patient 


struggles and hardships of the family are mi- | 


'nutely and painfully described. In the very 
midst of their poverty they are fortunate enough 


_ to secure a pupil, in a little girl who is brought | 
| . . ! 
to them by a mysterious stranger, in answer 
| to an advertisement they had inserted in the | 


|*Times.’ All enquiries as to the child’s ante- 
| cedents are stifled by the payment in advance 
‘of the first quarter's allowance —a reference 
‘of respectability which, in the needy state of 
the curate’s family, is the most satisfactory 
that could be afforded. But this money, alas! 
‘is all they obtain. They hear no more from 
| the person who brought the girl, and, repelling 
la suggestion to place the child in the work- 
|house, the poor curate finds himself with 
| another mouth to feed. This girl Helen, of 
strange beauty, becomes the constant com- 
panion of Ernest Clarkson, not only in his 
aes country rambles, but in his literary aspi- 
jrations. A close affection grows with years, 
and the insane devotion of the somewhat rough 
Srnest to the delicate, beautiful Helen, becomes 
the keynote of the book. In the course of time 
the curate obtains another pupil, one Charles 
Forrester. At first Ernest dislikes the new 
inmate, but gradually this feeling changes into 
friendship before Forrester quits the curate’s 
|roof. An attack of typhus, originally caught 
| by the curate in the course of his ministra- 
| tions, carries off his younger children, and 
| finally the old clergyman, whose family are left 
| utterly destitute. Their furniture is seized 
and sold, and Ernest, without a profession, and 
with but a desultory education, te to provide 
for his own wants, in addition to those of his 
mother, brother, sister, and Helen. His utter 
helplessness may readily be imagined, his only 
hope for — being dependent on his ob- 
taining some literary occupation, he having once 
sent an article to a magazine, for which he 
received two guineas. In this strait he is 
assisted by one Gemmel Pummel, an odd cha- 
racter, who, from a remembrance of services 











the family up to London, lends them his 
savings, and, when they are exhausted, sup- 
ports them by the exercise of his trade, and by 
the proceeds of a collection which he makes on 
Sunday in Hyde Park, after the delivery of a 
| Sermon, Jack, the brother of Ernest, tired 








sea; while Helen, who had romantically 
fancied that Ernest had merely to show him- 
self in London to be recognised and paid as a 
man of ability, loses faith in her idol, and 
withdraws her love. Maddened at her heart- 
lessness, Ernest meets Charles lorrester, his 
father’s pupil, who, by the death of an uncle, 
has become rich and prosperous. His old friend 
visits the family, and after gaining much influ- 
ence, ultimately, under a promise of marriage, 
seduces Helen from her home. After many 
disappointments, Ernest at length obtains a 
clerkship of fifty pounds. Irom that moment 
the tide of prosperity flows in his favour. Ilis 
articles are accepted, and he writes a success- 
ful novel, which obtains for him the entrée to 
literary society. Ile creates a new home, in 
which the faithful Gemmel has a place: and, 
but for the painful remembrance of the incon- 
istant Helen, he would be a happy and pros- 
/perous man. But a new al 

jupon him. Ife discovers that his sister is 
;enamoured of Charles Forrester, and believes 
/him to bea true man. Meeting them together, 








crnest accuses him of his perfidy ; and a chance 
expression of Forrester’s convincing her of the 
truth of the accusation, she leaves him, but 


negation, charity, and piety of the old clergy-|is almost heartbroken at the effort. In the 
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rendered him by the deceased curate, drives | 


of the struggle, manfully determines to go to | 


ryle descends | 


= 
37 
meantime, literature had proved but a tem- 
porary support, and Ernest finds his novels 
once more rejected, and his articles refused. He 
has contracted a platonic affection for a Miss 
Benayenuta, an actress of the second class, 
who advises him to yo on the stage. Ile does 
so, and achieves extraordinary success. Le 
| writes a play, in which he acts the chief cha- 
racter, and, in a situation in which he is suf- 
fering from the most intense jealousy, his eye 
vlights on Helen in company with Charles 
| Forrester. Maddened with excitement, he 
rushes from the theatre, follows their carriage 
home, bribes his way into the house, steals 
into the bedroom, and, with the dagger he 
used in the play, stabs the sleeping Charles. 
We next find him at home, tortured with 
| self-reproach, and recovering from a long ill- 
ness through which he has been nursed by his 
sister and the actress Benavenute. [lis bro- 
ther has returned from sea, bringing a mess- 
mate, who consoles his sister for the treachery 
of Forrester. As Ernest progresses towards 
recovery, Helen calls and insists on seeing 
him, to ask for his pardon; but when in her 
yresence Ernest accuses himself of the death of 
Seatuies, she falls apparently lifeless on the 
floor, and is taken to another room. Ernest re- 
gains his bodily health, but his mind is shaken 
by remorse ; while Helen, too ill to be moved, 
slowly fades, and dies an humble penitent in 
the arms of Ernest. A week before her death 
the mystery which surrounds her birth is dis- 
solved, and she is recognised as the heiress of 
a titled name and great wealth, which latter 
she bequeaths to Ernest. The mind of the 
supposed homicide, strengthening with re- 
newed health, at last banishes the hallucina- 
tion that his hands were stained with blood, 
for the murder was, after all, only a phantom 
of his own creation, during the delirious fit 
which seized him at the theatre; he marries 
the actress Benavenuta, while his sister Char- 
|lotte is united to the friend of her sailor 
| 
| 








brother. 

The title, ‘Waiting for the Verdict,’ has 
nothing to do with the story, and leaves 
the impression that, had not Solomon's most 
| popular picture been so named, it never 
/ would have been appropriated to the novel. 
_ It is suddenly dragged into one portion of the 
| book, in this clumsy fashion: ‘Ila, ha! [ did 
it. Well, was it murder? J am “ Waiting 
| for the Verdict.”’ 

This is a pity; as the book, in spite of oeca- 
sional clumsiness of construction, especially 
towards its termination, is quite strong enough 
to stand on its own merit—-a merit so pro- 
mising that we anticipate with pleasure 
the perusal of another story from the same 


| pen. 


THE SOUTH AS IT 1S.* 
lMYMIS work is a record of a clergyman’s 
experience in the Southern States, during 
a residence of twenty-one years. The author 
was rector of Shields-borough, a favourite 
summer resort of the inhabitants of New 
Orleans, situate on the Gulf coast of the State 
of Mississippi. Largely availing himself of 
sources of special information which his cleri- 
sal avocations allorded, he gives an interesting 
account of the social and political life of the 
|people amongst whom he dwelt so long. 
With reference to the system of slavery, the 
watchword of the present war, the writer 
* The South as it is; or, Twenty-one Years’ 
Experience in the Southern States of America. 
By the Rev. T. D. Ozanne, M.A. London: Saun- 
ders, Otley, & Co. 
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avows his belief that the time is not vet ripe 
for abolition. It requires, in his opinion, the 
lapse of two or three yenerations to eradicate 
the savage instinct from the mind of the negro, 
and produce the self-control and reliant energy 
which constitute the civilised man. His de- 
seription of the present condition of the negro 
born in a free state, and, consequently, sub- 


jected to the competitive labour of the white 


man, is sufficiently lamentable : 

‘Por mental and moral training, such as can be 
had among the slaves in the South, is denied him; 
and he can see nothing but poverty, destitution, 
and degradation before him, which he leaves as a 
legacy to his wretched and despairing offspring. 
Even the climate is against him; the very cle- 
ments conspire to add to his misery. In the 
winter, he sits shivering over a seanty fire, ina 
wretched hovel, neglected and forsaken, and des- 
itute of food, except so far as the wide ly-diffused 
charities of the benevolent afford him a precarious 


subsistence 
By way of contrast, we quote the account 
of slave life in the Southern plantations : 


‘Tn consequence of the mild government of the 


planter, and the easy labour demanded of the 
servant, the negro thrives, and increases rapidly 
In number He is well fed, well lodged, and 
comfortably clad. Each family has a separate 
home; each married couple has a cabin provided 
for them, with a plot of ground, which they eulti- 
vate, and by disposing of the proceeds, make 
money enough to buy themselves additional com- 


forts, and even luxuries, which are often beyond the 
reach of the industrious and thriving white man. 

But even in the South, where education has 
done much to sharpen the intelligence of the 
Mr. Ozanne declares them still in a 
state of pupilage, and wholly incapable of 
organisation or even direction, Ile cites in 
evidence the following story: 


wrroe 
negroes, 


‘A wealthy planter having determined upon 
making a hazardous experiment to test the self- 
yuiding power of his plantation hands, whom he 
had already carefully trained and taught, assem- 
bled them together, on the last of December of a 


certain year, and told them that he would leave 
his estate in their charge for a given number of 
years. ‘To give them a fair trial, he furnished 
them with the necessary implements of husbandry, 
with loftses, mules, and other stock; with pro- 
Visions, corn, meat, and clothing, for one year; 
with the necessary buildings in good repair, and 
required to be so kept; at the same time appoint- 
ing some of the most capable servants to manage 
and dircet the different departments of labour. 
At the end of five years he returned, and found 
every family on the place ina starving condition, 


destitute of everything ; the buildings falling into 
1 


decay, all the instruments used in agriculture lost 
or broken, with one solitary mule on the farm, the 
lust ck nl iota wild wiste of newk eted fields, 


ulready overrun with wood.’ 


In the \ rfect fidelity of the negro to his 
master, the author entertains the most implicit 
belief. Among many instances, he adduces 
that of a certain Uncle Tom, whose exceptional 
energy and intelligence enabled him to obtain 
the support of some good-natured capitalists, 
and to accept building contracts on a some- 
what extensive seale. Paying his master but a 
small annual sum, he was able by this means 
to accumulate a respectable sum of money : 

‘Hlis cabin was on my premises, as his wife was 


aservant in my house; if was neat, comfortably 


furnished, and supplied with every necessary ; he | 


| 
on Sunday he would drive out to meeting, with 

wife and child, a distance of several miles 
One spring he asked and obtained leave of his 


master to visit the children of his first wife in| tiated a loan at 10 per cent., which was taken 


ul moreover a horse and eiaise of his own, and | 
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the States of Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, and reached Camden safely. 
After having spent some time with his children, 
and given them presents, he returned home, 
late in the summer. A short time previous, 
his master, seeing how well able he was to provide 
for himself, offered him his “free papers.” These 
the man declined accepting, saying that he was 
already as free as he could desire; and besides, he 
asked, who, if he were emancipated, would pro- 
vide for his old age? Now he had a comfortable 
home, and he looked for no better; he had a kind 
and indulgent mistress, to whom and to her chil- 


sent to sunder the bonds which united them so 
closely.’ 

A second example of a faithful negro is 
somewhat affecting : — 

“At the second battle of Bull-run (1862), a 
negro boy, who had followed his young master | 
to the field, watched his steps with the utmost 
solicitude, mindful of the promise he had given to 
the old folks at home to look after him; and when 
the object of his care, with several others from 
the same neighbourhood, fell dead in the conflict, 
he went to the Federal General, and begged the 
body of the young Mah, His request having been 
granted, he purchased at his own expense seven | 
metallic coffins, in which he deposited the remains | 
of his master and of the youths who had fallen | 
with him, took them to their homes hundreds of | 
miles away, and delivered them to their friends. | 
As a testimony of their gratitude, they offered 
him his freedom upon the spot, which he declined | 
accepting ; assigning as a reason, that the be- 
reaved family required his services more than 
ever, and therefore he would continue with them 
the rest of his days.’ | 

In concluding that portion of the volume | 
which relates to slavery, the writer boldly dis- | 
credits the correctness of the character of § Le- | 
gree,’ which he pronounces overdrawn and im- | 
possible. Ile refers to legislative enactments | 
specially passed for the slave’s behoof, and | 
notably one in the State of Mississippi, which he 
prophesies will become the law of the whole 
Confederacy as soon as its freedom is accom- 
plished. This law provides, that ‘if a slave- 
holder be a cruel master, he is looked upon as 
unfit to have the charge of his own plantation. 
It is, therefore, taken away from him, If he 
has a family, the estate is put under legally- 
appointed guardians, who act on the child's 
behalf. If he has no kin, the estate and 
negroes are sold for the benefit of the owner, 
but he is forbidden ever thereafter to hold 
slaves.’ 

At a time when the Confederate loan has 
been so suecessfully floated, the author’s infor- 
miition as to the method adopted by the States 
to overcome their early pecuniary difficulties, 
tovether with the present position of their 
finance, is of interest. .At the momentous 
period of secession, the executive negotiated 
several loans, which were taken up principally 
by patriotic native capitalists. tilese loans, 
which were at 8 per cent., were sufficient for 
the new Confederacy, till, by the rigidity of | 
the blockade, it was reduced to the most 
casual intercourse with the outside world. 
The Treasury then had recourse to ‘demand’ 
notes, Which became the circulating medium of | 
the country, the banks of New Orleans set- 
ting the example of using the new paper cur- 
irency. In Mississippi, where there are no 
banks of issue, the ‘demand’ notes were the 
only circulating medium, with the exception 
of a limited number of small notes which the 
railway companies were permitted to issue for 


' 





the purposes of change. ‘The State also nego- 


| 


Camden, South Carolina, He set out with about | up at 10 per cent. premium. The planters, | 


dren he was so attached, that he could not cone | 
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‘ment, receiving one-fifth their value in specie, 
with which they paid taxes. Every induce- 
ment has been held out to invest in govern- 
/ment funds, ‘relief’ notes being issued, bearing 
interest at 7,4, per cent. to redeem surplus 
|*demand’ notes, thus withdrawing so much 
from the floating capital. ~ There is, it must be 
/remembered, a large amount of specie in the 
|country, the very strictness of the blockade 
keeping it within the States. This amount, 
‘increased by contributions of plate from the 
eople to the government, is applied by the 
Treasury to the payment of the interest on the 
funded debt, and the discharge in coin of one- 
third of the soldiers’ pay. With respect to 
the ultimate liquidation of these obligations, 
the author says :— 

‘If the war results in a peace favourable to the 
Southern cause, then the country has at once the 


;means of redeeming all its issues by the sale of 


its cotton and other staples. If otherwise, total 


jand irretrievable ruin hangs over the whole land, 


and envelopes it in midnight gloom.’ 

Mr. Ozanne, finding his communications with 
New Orleans likely to be perilled by the rapid 
progress of the war, removed to Terry, Missis- 
sippi, a station 17 miles from the city of Jack- 


}son, When he arrived, the road was crowded 


with military, on their way to Corinth. Soon 
afterwards the battle of Shiloh was fought, 
and a few days subsequently trains of wounded 
slowly returned from the field, the planters 
sending milk and provisions to be given to the 
brave fellows on their painful march. An inci- 
dent of good fortune, which occurred to a 
Colonel Adams, too remarkable to be over- 
looked, is thus related :— 

‘Colonel Adams was wounded above the eye ; 
the ball striking the frontal bone, and glancing off, 
only stunned him. He was picked up, and put in 


)an ambulance ; but the driver, believing him to be 


dead, threw him into a ditch on the road-side ; the 
cold water revived him, and he called again for aid, 


}and was a second time taken up. On his coming 


into an hospital tent, he was again laid aside as 
dead, the surgeons believing that the ball had 
penetrated the brain; but he once more came to, 
and let them know he was still alive. He was 
then properly attended to, recovered, and soon rose 
to the rank of Brigadier-General.’ 

On the first arrival of the Ozanne family at 
Terry, provisions of a certain class were abun- 
dant, but the scarcity of foreign supplies may 
be estimated by the following price list: Salt, 


/4/. per sack; boots, 67. each pair; shoes, 32. ; 


common prints, 3s. 3d. per yard; sewing cot- 
ton, pins and needles, cost fabulous prices, 
while in a short time meat became so scarce 
that it could not be purchased for money, and 
tea was selling at 42. the lb. It is not there- 
fore surprising that, after a few months, our 
author turned his attention homeward. Pro- 
viding themsclves with certificates of nation- 
ality, and a military pass through the lines, 


; the family of the author joined another party, 
}and, after a dangerous passage, reached New 
/Orleans on their way to New York. Imme- 
diately on landing, some of their number were 


g 
arrested for refusing to take the oath of alle- 
giance, the city then being subjected to the 
rule of General Butler. Here Mr. Ozanne 


remained for some time, and consequently is 


able to give us several instances of the brutality 
of Butler's dominion. The following is a spe- 
cimen of such refinement in cruelty that we 


‘can scarcely read without an involuntary 


shudder :— 

‘The hanging of Mumford for pulling down the 
Federal flag from the Mint was a disgrace to 
humanity. His wife, pleading earnestly with the 


2001, the fruit of his savings; travelled through beside, deposited cotton bales with the govern- | General for her husband's pardon, he told her to 
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“go to the place of execution to receive it;” but 
instead of witnessing his release, she saw him most 
cruelly put to death.’ 


As an instance of the union of commercial 
enterprise with military domination, we are 
informed of a ‘cute spec.’ which the General 
carried out with his brother:— 

‘Tf the ships looked for a return cargo, not a 
hale of cotton was to be seen; and the greater part 
of the sugar in the market had been bought up 
by Jacob Barker and Colonel Butler, with Con- 
federate notes taken up by them (at the time 
General Butler forbad their further circulation) at 
75 per cent. discount. These ships had to wait at 
least a month for freight, and then had to leave 
half laden. Colonel Butler, having large quanti- 
ties of sugar stored away, could control freights ; 
so that, ina short time, he shipped all he had at 
i4 dollars per hogshead (the ruling freights having 
first been 16 dollars per hogshead). The shipping 
masters denounced this interference with lawful 
traffic by speculators in the army, and abused 
Colonel Butler and his brother in no measured 
terms; but they were powerless, and had to leave 
without chance of redress.’ 

Hlere is another example of raising the wind, 
and a second sample of tyranny :— 

‘Foreigners are permitted to carry on a trade 
with a few ports across the lake, by paying a 
certain sum into the General's hands before 
clearing. By these and other means, he has no 
doubt realised a large sum of money, estimated 
by some at from two to three million dollars. His 
exercise of arbitrary power was not only tyranni- 
eal, but in some instances amounted to savage 
cruelty. He sent Dr. Symes, an extensive dealer 
in drugs, to Fort Pickens, for six years, for selling 
a few hundred ounces of quinine and morphine to 
parties supposed to be Confederate agents ; his 
confidential clerk, who reported the fact at head- 
quarters, received, as his reward, full control over 
the affairs of the establishment.’ 


The ‘gentle persuasion’ adopted to compel 
the inhabitants to take the oath of allegiance, 
may be estimated by the following :— 

‘A short time after September 24, a widow 
lady, who had large deposits in a bank, went to 
draw a check for her present urgent necessities. 
She was at once asked if she had ‘taken the oath; 
and replying in the negative, was told that she 
could draw nothing, and that her funds would 
be confiscated if she did not submit before the 
Ist of October. Feeling that she could not con- 
scientiously comply, she was ready to sacrifice her 
all, though her friends strongly advised her to 
remember what was due to herself and those de- 
pendent upon her.’ 


Our author managed, at last, to reach New 
York, and arrived in England in the November 
of last year. The general impression conveyed 
by his work is decidedly one of favour to the 
South, a result which is of course partly due 
to the length of his close association with the 
people. Allowing for this, it is impossible to 
withhold sympathy in a gallant struggle, pur- 
sued with a vigour which cannot be better 
tested than by the following anecdote :— 

‘ Well is General M‘Clellan reported to have 
said privately, as he watched the obstinate fight- 
ing of the men of the South at Antietam, and saw 
them retiring in perfect order in the midst of the 
most frightful carnage, ‘“ What terrific neighbours 
these would be! we must conquer them, or they 
will conquer us.” 


GOSSIP. 





Rumovr asserts that a certain popular and sen- 
sational authoress has made by her pen more than 
8,000/. within the last six months. 

During the last few weeks, paper in America has 
increased in price 120 per cent. 


THE LITERARY TIMES. 


Mr. Newmarch has resigned his double function, 
| as secretary of the Statistical Society and editor of 
| its journal, 
| ‘The Prince of Wales has already given several 
sittings to Mr. Marshall Wood for the bust intended 
for the corporation of the city. 
| Messrs. Boxall and Weekes have just been 
elected Royal Academicians, while Mr. Le Jeune 
has attained the dignity of Associate. 

Mr. W. P. Frith has disposed of the eopyright 
of his picture of the royal marriage for 6,000/. 
It is to be engraved as soon as painted. 

Mr. Thackeray released trom the trammels of 
editorship, the ‘ thorns’ of which he felt so acutely 
in the ‘editorial cushion,’ is meditating a new 
novel of the Queen-Anne period. 

Second editions of the two successful novels 
‘Sylvia’s Lovers,’ by Mrs. Gaskell, and a ‘ Daugh- 
ter of Eve, by Mr. Hain Friswell, are about to be 
issued. 

The owner of the ‘ Ilustrated London News’ 
is said to have cleared upwards of 15,0007. 
by the issue of the two extra marriage numbers, 
illustrating the royal entry into the city and the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales. 

Under the title of a ‘Sanatorium Association,’ 
a new society is im treaty for the grounds and 
mansion many years occupied by Lord Tenterden, 
for the purpose of erecting a building for the re- 
ception of the mentally afflicted of the middle 
and higher classes. 

The most graceful compliment paid to the 
Princess Alexandra on her arrival, was the pre- 
sentation of a Danish ode, by a rising Danish 
poet, immediately she touched the shore. The 
Princess was delighted with the literary attention. 
The illuminated volume in which the poem was 
written will be exhibited at South Kensington, 

The heaviest mail ever known was taken out 
last week by the ‘Ellora’ to India, China, and the 
Australian colonies. It consisted of nearly 1250 
boxes of letters and newspapers, these latter being 
unusually numerous in consequence of the reports 
which they contained of the reception and marriage 
of the Princess of Wales. 

The University of Oxford, according to a con- 
temporary, prepared an address to the Prince of 
Wales on his marriage, congratulating him on his 
union with a Protestant Princess. Dr, Pusey op- 
posed the motion and carried an amendment, by 
which the word ‘ Protestant’ was excised, Den- 
mark, in the opinion of the learned professor, 
being given up to Rationalism. 

A secret about ‘Lady Audley’s Secret ’ has just 
transpired. Excited by the popularity of that 
widely-read novel, Mr. 8. W. Fullom at last 
read it, and found that it was a replica, with 
sundry alterations, of his own novel, ‘The 
Man of the World,’ published five years ago! 
This he maintains in a letter to the ‘Morning 
Herald’ of the 25th inst. ; and, to prove his po- 
sition, he gives no less than twenty-five parallel 
instances, affording, as he drily writes, a ‘com- 
parative view’ of the two novels, It says little 
for the taste and delicacy of the lady writer, that 
the sinner in the novel she is accused of appro- 
priating is a male, whilst in her own the bigamist 
is one of the gentler sex. Perhaps with ‘sen- 
sation’ readers this adds piquancy to the matter. 

The managers of the London theatres received 
their ‘retainers’ from the Treasury a few days 
ago for the use of their theatres on the night of 
the royal marriage. Mr. Harrison was lucky 
enough to pocket 360/., the Theatre Royal, ‘Lord 
Dundreary’ took 2702, and Mr. Falconer 260/. 
The minor theatres were all handsomely paid. 
Mr. Boucicault sent in a claim for 280/., which 
was reduced to 1607. Even the little theatre in 
Dean Street had a good ‘paying house’ for one 
night at least in its existence, the sum it received 
being 40/7. The gratuitous opening of the theatres 
was kept a secret until the day before the marriage, 
and was consequently but little known and appre- 
ciated. This act of liberality cost the country 
2,900/. being but a small item in the total expenses 
of the celebration of the marriage, as will be 
found when the estimates make their appearance. 
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